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University of Virginia Summer School 
June 17 to July 27, 1918 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit, 
‘or High School Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional certificates. 
Courses for State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 


Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
\griculture. : 


Review 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, 
Games, Geography, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, 
Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, 
Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, 
\esthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, Kindergarten and Obser- 
ation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


Some Special Features 
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' A Special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

H A Special Course for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 

} A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in 

i \oice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 

; A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

i A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with 

; rovision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

} Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, type- 

i vriting, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

H Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

; Musical Festival, Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, Excursions to 

; \Vashington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monticello and Natural Bridge. 
g 

} Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 
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Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 


This school will be held in Midway School building, in Charlottesville, beginning June 17th, 
nd will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required for second and first grade 
ertificates. Session will be held from 8:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M 
ork of regular classes being conducted in the building. 


The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at the 


University. Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville convenient 
' Midway School. 


.. with prevision for observation 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


COME accu tp ice eB on he FRR AMR Ae eR EOE DROS Free 
Rp 
I\ 


‘gistration fee—six weeks 


Pro de erred case lars eiceaenale MAS ae $ 1.50— four weeks — $1.00 
noom rent in Dormitories, S1X weeks, 2 1n room 


Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room.............. 4.00 each 
Board University Dining Hall, 41 days 





Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the 
average being about $5.50 per week. 
The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with 


the few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1,306 registered students 


irom twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 


uth and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and 
raining and wider social advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS 
Director of Summer School, University, Virginia 
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; 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION—FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
; First Term: June 17-July 26 Second Term: July 29-August 30 
A FEW SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. Opportunity to complete twelve weeks’ work — doubly significant to the teach- 
} er-patriot. 

2. Second Term credit identical with the First Term—cost lower. 

3. Courses leading to every certificate issued in Virginia. 
; 4. Full program of war emergency courses. Every student can share in these 

regardless of work pursued. 
5. Post-graduates courses for graduates of Normal Schools. 
6. Adequate instruction in educational tests and measurements and the backward 
child. 

7. Full credit on diplomas and degrees. 

8. A summer in the mountains—cost the lowest. 
: For catalog and full information, address { 
{ W. T. SANGER, Director 
¢ Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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State Summer Normal ; 
and 
School of Elementary Methods 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


Radford Summer Normal 


Offers Review Courses for First and Second 
Grade Certificates, Summer School Profes- 





Session June 17 to July 26, 1918 
COURSES OFFERED 


Professional Courses leading to the Ele- 
mentary Professional Certificate, for primary 
or grammar g-ades—eighteen weeks, three 
summers. 

Courses leading to first and second grade 
certificates. 

Professional Course for high school grad- 
uates who have had no teaching experience. 
This course is required of- all high school 
graduates before they are granted a certificate 
on which to teach; it is credited towards the 
certificate of the regular three-summer pro- 
fessional courses. 

Prerequisite for entrance to professional 
courses: A first-grade certificate or graduation 
from an accredited high school. 


EXPENSES 


sional Courses, Academic Courses, 
Regular Normal School Courses, 
Courses for the Renewal or Exten- 
sion of Certificates. 


opens June 17. 
July 29. 


Certificates. 
special lecturers. 


‘ Delightful climate, large shady 


in each room. 


feet above the sea level. 


Registration Fee ......... . $ 1.50 4 : : : 
Board, furnished room and laundry . 27.00 For Catalogue and full information write 
$28.50 ‘ JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 


For catalogue, which will be issued in May, 


address J. L. JARMAN, Conductor. 





President, East Radford, Va. 





First six weeks’ term of Summer Quarter 
Second six weeks’ term opens 
Same courses offered in the Second 
¢ Term as in the First, with the exception of the 
Review Courses for First and Second Grade 
Strong Lyceum Course and many 


campus, 
swimming pool in the Administration Building, 
fireproof dormitory with hot and cold water 
Outdoor games and recreations, 
beautiful scenery, health conditions ideal, | 
the Upland Region of Virginia more than 1,800 
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: State Summer School 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
Session Opens June 17th 


Regular courses leading to first and second- 
grade certificates. 


ing to professional primary and grammar grade 


certificates. 


Beautiful Surroundings Healthful Location 


All possible convenience for comfort and 
opportunities for study. Board for the ses- 


sion, $27.00. 


For catalogue and information write 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


4 
q 


Tuition free. 


Professional courses lead- 
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State Summer School | 
LOUISA, VA. 


1918 


JUNE 26th to JULY 24th 
THIRD SESSION 


A Strong Faculty 
Pleasant Village 


Registration fee, $1.00. Board reasonable. 

The State uniform examination is held at 
the end of the session for applicants desiring 
to win First, Second and Third Grade Certifi- 
cates. For further information write Miss 
Lucile Holt, Manager. 


W. L. RANSOME, Conductor 
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‘Manassas Summer School 


June 26th to July 24th, inclusive, 1918 


Unusual opportunities offered for students 
wishing to prepare for examinations for First 
and lower grade Certificates. Courses for the 
renewal and extension of Certificates are also 


offered. 


Special courses in Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science and Manual Arts. 


Special courses in Food Conservation. 


Special Patriotic Courses under the auspices 
ot the National Security League. 


State Examinations July 25th-26th 
Registration Fee, $1.00. 


For detailed information, write 


FRED D. MORTON, Conductor 
Manassas Industrial School 
Manassas, Va. 


. 


A Summer College in the Mountains 


Women’s First Opportunity to Enter Upon 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The College of 
William and Mary 


Eight Weeks of College Work at 
DUBLIN, VIRGINIA, 


JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 10 


Special courses for teachers. 

Free tuition to teachers. 

All work counts for college entrance, 
teacher’s diploma, or a collegiate degree. 
An able faculty of college instructors. 


Degree Work at William and Mary. 
Board and Room, $4.75 per week. 
Your correspondence is invited. 

JAMES S. WILSON, Director 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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| UNION UNIVERSITY NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 

: . 
Summer Session of 1918 
. 

{ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA : WILL BE HELD AT 

: } The Smallwood Memorial Institute 

SUMMER NORMAL 

JUNE 17 TO JULY 27 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 Due to very important repairs at the In- 
gs ; te stitute, the Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 

4 Courses especially adapted to teachers desiring stitute Summer School will be held at the 

{ Summer School Professional Certificates: Smallwood Memorial Institute, Claremont, 

Primary, Grammar or Advanced Grade. > Virginia. Courses leading to the Primary, 
’ ? ¢ Grammar and Advanced Grade Certificate, the 

Summer School Professional Certificates for Industrial First and Second Grade Certificate, 
High School Subjects. and to the Renewal of Certificates will be 

* First Grade High School Certificates. offered. A professional course for high school 

} : graduates who have had no teaching ex- 
Renewal of any Certificate above Second perience and who desire to meet the condi- 

P Grade. tions for a First Grade High School Certifi- 

F The high standing of the Faculty, the cate will be given. M st Ses , 
equipment of Library and Laboratories, the The Claremont } “er nstitute is most 
high grade of teachers attending, the country 4 beautifully o-~ on a cli oT the 
grounds on the border of the city, give special James river. Its buildings have electric lights 
attractiveness to this Normal. and other modern conveniences. The climate 

Work { Cp. Salle i Seal { is healthy and the environment pleasing. For 

j , Work tor State Examinations and indus- further information write 
trial Certificates is not given at this Summer 

é Normal. JOHN M. GANDY, Conductor 

; For further information address’ the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute j[ 
Director. - PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA ; 

) Se . + < ; 
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- P A VALUABLE VOLUME 

. . 3 , 

GALAX SU MMER School and College Credit for (utside Bible Study 

4 By Clarence Ashton Wood 
q 
r INS I I I U I E A_survey of a non-sectarian movement _to_en- 
courage Bible study, giving the facts of the in- 
auguration of a great educational system on the 
GALAX, VIRGINIA part of the church, 
. 
THIS BOOK 
F 
June 4 to July 26 1. Gives reasons for Bible study by young people at- 
tending public schools. 
a P . Bs 2. Tells how this study can be secured. 

4 Courses designed especially for those ¢ 3. Points the way for the State and church to co-operate 
.: : ' 7 ° ° in securing religious education. 

4 wishing to prepare for examinations for 4. Includes opiate calocuaitien: ‘es plans for academic 

° ke . credit for Bible study. 
First and Second Grade Certificates. 5. Surveys the progress oni throughout the United 
eos 3 aes ee. States. 
Special courses in Food Conservation. ‘ thee & mimes wie te ek 
: 7 “ : ; : tarian difficulties. 

‘ Special courses 1n Medical Inspection of 7. Has the syllabi used in several states, cry id 
“ ro. © : p4 amination questions, and a comprehensive biblicg- 
School Children and First Aid. =. a wei 

8. Outlines the mode of procedure for further extensio 

‘ of the movement and for starting the . 

: : 9. Tells what Virginia has done, and what irginia 

Registration Fee, $1.00 By. <4 

, WILL BE READ BY 

‘ , , Public school teachers, educational administrators, 
State examinations July 25 and 26 ¥. M. C. A. and ¥. W. C. A. secretaries, religious 
leaders and workers, Bible students, Sunday 
school teachers, and ministers. 
- ‘. . ° PRICE, $1.50 
For further information write | (Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) | 
; ‘ 
( 
B. M. COX, Conductor World Book Company 
: | 

‘ GALAX, VIRGINIA ; Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The Virginia Journal of Education 


The Virginia Journal of Education’ is conducted under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education. It is edited and 
published by Joseph W. Everett, who alone is responsible for 
its debts and obligations. Any profits of the publication are 
to be used to supplement the Virginia Teachers’ Pension Fund 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

“The Virginia Journal of Education” is published 
each month, except July and August. 

Subscribers failing to receive any issue should give 
prompt notice. 

Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
clubs of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 

In ordering a change of address, give the old address 
as well as the new, as postmasters do not forward 
second class mail. 


Remittances should be made by express order, postal 
order, registered letter or check. 


All communications should be addressed to “The 
Virginia Journal of Education,’ Richmond, Virginia. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and President of the Board. 


Westmoreland Davis, Governor of Virginia. 
John R. Saunders, Attorney General. 

J. M. Page, University of Virginia. 

James S. Wilson, William and Mary College. 
H. C. Ford, Virginia Military Institute. 

J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond, Va. 

B. E. Copenhaver, Marion, Va. 

W. R. Smithey, Secretary to the Board. 

John Crosby, Auditor-Statistician. 


Supervisors 


Ss. P. Duke 
J. N. Hillman 


W. T. Hodges 


Arthur D. Wright 


E. E. Worrell 
Thomas D. Eason 








Editorial 


Announcement 


(n another page will be found an announce- 
ment as to the future management and control of 
Tue JournaLt. The new editors are widely 
known throughout the State as men of practical 
and successful educational experience. They have 
been very closely identified with the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and should prove active and 
valued exponents of its needs and aspirations. 
We wish them unqualified success. 


In retiring, the present management desires to 
express its sincere appreciation of the loyal and 
cordial support it has received, and to wish for the 
school system of the State that measure of rich 


‘hievement which its vital interests so justly 


ppose we make the holidays days of service 
‘or the country? Suppose we take these three 
ous months and devote them to the salva- 
of everything that makes life worth living— 

ety of our homes, the liberty of our peo- 


ple, the permanence of our principles and the 
sanctity of our religion? 

Suppose we recognize that these vital mat- 
ters are at stake — dangerously at stake — and 
that their safety depend upon us—not upon 
the government, not upon the army, but upon 
you and upon me? 

Time is precious. 


The decisive year of the 
war is upon us. 


Every day counts for the weal 
or woe of our people. 


Can we as sane people — 
as liberty-loving, 


God-fearing people — turn 
from these dreadful dangers and devote our- 
selves to three months of idleness and pleasure? 

Would we do it if our own families were in 
danger —if our own brothers and fathers and 
friends were suffering and dying? 

It is an insult to even ask the question. Yet 
the ocean alone separates us from the shambles 
of Europe, where tens of thousands are dying 
every day that we may live in peace and secur- 
ity —yea, where our boys are dying that we may 
be spared the hell of war and the loss of God- 
given liberties! 


What shall our answer be? 
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This is the supreme day of educators. This is 
the crucial period in which their knowledge can be 
trained to the ends of leadership, science, reli- 
gion, patriotism and mercy. This is the day 
when every principle for which they stand can 
find and should find ready exemplification in 
vital fields of need. In short, this is the day of 
testing —this is the day when education must 
show its practical value in efficient’ service — 
must stand or fall in the estimation of the 
world by the sheer force of its concrete value to 
mankind 

The issue is clearly made; the call is insistent 
and distinct. 

Theory of value must find expression in fruit- 
ful practice in order that the great ends of 
education — light and service—may be fully 
justified and amply achieved. 

The challenge is made; the challenge must 
be fully met. 


We are going to win this war! 

That fact 1s as definitely settled as the ex- 
istence of God. There are only three things 
necessary to achieve the end, and all three are 
within our power. We must work, we must 
cleanse ourselves of selfishness, and we must 
constantly rely on God. If we do these things 
we cannot be defeated. Our fate is in our own 
hands. 


Our High Mission 


“We, sirs, are American citizens and we 
fight for human liberty. The uplifting force 
of the American idea is under every throne on 
earth. France, Brazil—these are our victories. 
To redeem the world from kingcraft and op- 
pression — that is our mission. And we shall 
not fail, for God has sown in our soil the seeds 
of his millennial harvest, and He will not lay the 
sickle to the ripening grain until His full and 
perfect day has come.” 

Thirty years ago Henry W. Grady uttered 
these prophetic words. Little did he dream per- 
haps how truly prophetic they were, nor through 
what mighty channels they would work toward 
fulfillment. He doubtless thought that the vic- 
tory would be one of peace — that the hearts and 
consciences of mankind would inevitably turn to 


democratic principles as the natural consequence 
of political evolution, and that the transition 
period would be safeguarded against violence }, 
the very sanity of advancing civilization. 

How false such reckoning would have been! 

How tragic the reality! 

Yet even to-day when we are sending thou- 
sands of our boys to the battle front, we cannot 
forget how signal have been our blessings, nor 
how directly apparent has been the hand of God 
in directing our mission. 

With the causes and early prosecution of the 
war we had little or no concern, and even later 
when our rights upon the sea were contravened 
by Germany, we exercised a patience which 
seemed justified by apparent circumstances, and 
which was certainly not tarnished by motives of 
fear or expediency. Hence for three years we 
were spared the horrors of warfare. 

Coincident with this privilege came the bless- 
ing of vast material wealth—a_ fortress of 
strength for future Allied need. 

Further blessings were signalized when we 
entered the war. We not only brought hope and 
cheer to our sorely pressed brethren at the 
psychologic moment when Russia had fallen to 
pieces, but by a simple declaration of our right- 
eous motives and future aims, we lifted the 
moral tone of the war to an appreciably higher 
plane. In short, we changed its spirit from one 
of revenge and -reprisal to one for the preserva- 
tion of human rights and liberties. In so doing 
we won the sympathy and following of our -\llies, 
and gained the moral support of the entire 
neutral world. . For this single act we deserve and 
will doubtless receive the undying thanks of pos- 
terity. 

Further, we are blessed with ample resources 
for our people and our armies, and in addition, wé 
have substantial aid for our suffering .\llies. 

Our people are united in spirit and aim. 

Our country has not and doubtless will not be 
devastated by the enemy. 

And lastly, it is even now admitted 
sides that our strength and force will be the de- 
cisive factors of the war — in short that we will 
turn the scales for the salvation of human liberty 

Such in brief are the privileges with w! 
God has blessed us for our mission — tor 
high mission as Henry Grady saw it of “ -deem- 
ing the world from kingcraft and oppre 
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What Did You See Out There 
My Lad? 


By JoHN OxENHAM 


did you see out there, my lad, 
(hat has set that look in your eyes? 
You went out a boy, you have come back a man, 
\\ith strange new depths underneath your tan; 
\\hat was it you saw out there, my lad, 
That set such deeps in your eyes? 


and sad — and wonderful — 
Things that I scarce can tell — 





“Strange things 


T 


[| have been in the sweep of the Reaper’s scythe — 
With God —and Christ — and hell. 








“| have seen Christ doing Christly deeds ; 
| have seen the Devil at play ; 
| have gripped to the sod in the hand of God; 
| have seen the Godless pray. 


“| have seen Death blast out suddenly 
From a clear blue summer sky ; 

| have slain like Cain with a blazing brain, 
| have heard the wounded cry. 


“T have lain among the dead, 
With no hope but to die; 

I have seen them killing the wounded ones, 
I have seen them crucify. 


“T have seen the Devil in petticoats 
Wiling the souls of men; 

I have seen great sinners do great deeds, 
And turn to their sins again. 


“T have sped through hells of fiery hail, 
With fell red-fury shod ; 

I have heard the whisper of a voice, 
I have looked in the face of God.” 


You’ve a right to your deep, high look, my lad, 
You have met with God in the ways; 

And no man looks into His face 
But he feels it all his days. 

You've a right to your deep, high look, my lad, 
And we thank Him for His grace. 


The Journal Changes Management 


Beginning July 1, 1918, THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
or knUCATION changes hands. This change was 
brought about by resolution of the State Board of 
Education of March 20, 1918. The change was 
made in obedience to the wishes of the teachers 

{ the State, expressed by the Board of Directors 
of the State Teachers’ Association several times at 
the annual Educational Conference of the Asso- 
‘ation. For some years the rank and file of the 
teachers of the State have desired to own, con- 
rol, edit and manage their own teacher’s maga- 
ine, to determine its policy, and to use it as a 


“ducational policies and problems. 


D 


The State 
board of Education, recognizing the indispensable 


usety] 


ess to the profession in the State of a live, 

to-date educational journal, after mature de- 
‘beration, has consented to offer to the teachers 
ownership and centrol of THE VuirGINIA 


L OF EpUCATION. 


In order that THE JouRNAL may be published 
without interruption, the State Board, in the reso- 
lution referred to, authorized the President of the 
State Teachers’ Association to designate two edu- 
cators, prominently associated with the educa- 
tional work and life of the State, to manage and 
edit THE JoURNAL from July 1, 1918, to January 
I, 1919. The persons appointed to this task are 
A. B. Chandler, Jr., Dean of the State Normal 
School at Fredericksburg, and W. C. 
Secretary of the State Teachers’ Association. 


Blakey, 


The State Teachers’ Association is to elect at 
the next November conference whether it will 
permanently take over THE JOURNAL, in accord- 


ance with the terms of the resolution. It is antici- 


pated that the teachers will be glad to assume this 
obligation and responsibility, since it is precisely 
the thing for which they have striven for several 
years, and the offer comes from the State Board 
without strings to it and without cost to the Asso- 
ciation. 








gos THE 


Messrs. 


to assume the control and management of THE 


Chandler and Blakey have consented 


JourNav till January I, 1919, so as to preserve 
the publication intact and to be able, with the 
hearty and active co-operation of the State institu- 
tions, the superintendents, the trustees, the super- 
visors, the teachers, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, to present it to the Board of 
Directors of the State Teachers’ Association in 
November in a 


condition. 


strong, healthy, self-supporting 


Following is the resolution passed by the 


State Board, March 20, 1918: 


“Be it resolved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion that Tin 
be and the 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
me is hereby transferred to the joint 
and temporary control of A. B. Chandler, Jr., and 
W. C. Blakey, 
1g18, with the understanding and _ provi- 
that the said . B. Chandler, Jr., 


are not financially responsible 


such transfer to become effective 
July 1, 
sion, however, 
and W. ¢ 


for any indebtedness accrued or incurred by the 


Blakey 
said JouRNAL prior to July 1, 1918, and provided 
further that the State Teachers’ Association shall 
through its Board of Directors have the option, 
at its annual meeting in November, 1918, to take 
over [Trl 
State \ssociation ; said option is to be 
exercised at the November meeting, 1918, and the 
said A. B. Chandler, Jr., and W. C. Blakey are to 


obligate themselves in writing to the State Board 


JouRNAL as the sole property of the 


leachers 


of Education to offer to the Board of Directors 
of the State Teachers’ Association the said option 
at the time indicated above. 


Resolved further, Yhat the State Board of Edu- 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


tion, earnestly desiring the maintenance of a 
progressive journal of education, in the interests 
of the teaching profession State, 
hereby pledge to THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 0} 


in the does 
EpuCATION its hearty and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in the conduct of THE JOURNAL. 


Resolved, That in this transfer the State Board 
of Education is in no way to become financially 
responsible for any indebtedness incurred on be- 
half of THe JouRNAL, after July 1, 1918, but the 
State Board of Education does hereby signify its 
policy and purpose to use the columns of TH 
JouRNAL as freely as necessary for official mate- 
rial, for which it agrees to pay at the regular 
advertising rates. 

Resolved further, That the said A. B. Chand- 
ber, ir. W. C. 


JourNAL under the above arrangement from Jul 


and Blakey are to conduct TH 
1, 1918, to January 1, 1919; at the latter date T1 
JOURNAL 1s to be transferred to the ownership of 
the State Teachers’ Association, should the .\s- 
sociation elect at the November meeting to take 


it over. 


Resolved further, Yhat the above plan 1s 
adopted in order to insure a continuance of TH! 
JouRNAL from July until January, at which timc 
the State Teachers Association could officially as- 


sume ownership of its publication, if it so elects 


Resolved, That if the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion refuses to assume control and ownership of 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL oF Epucation, A. B 
Chandler, Jr., W. C. Blakey shall transfer 


back to the State Board of Education Tie \Vik- 


and 
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Letter from Superintendent Harris Hart 


May 27, 1918. 


To the Teachers of Virginia: 


Board of Educa- 


THE VIRGINIA 


the State 


control of 


By resolution of 
tion the 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION has passed into the hands 
of Mr. A. B. Chandler and Mr. W. C. Blakey, 
representing the State Teachers’ Association, with 


temporary 


the idea that these gentlemen will conduct this 


paper from the expiration of the present contrac 
with Mr. Joseph W. Everett, July 1, 1918, to th 
meeting in the State Teachers’ Associat 

At that time the publication is to be 
formally offered to the Teachers’ Assoc! | 


November. 
be published as the professional orga! 
teachers of the State. 


It is of very great importance to the edu 
development of Virginia to continue a jo 
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It seems particularly fitting that this 


ition. 
‘cation should be under the direction of the 


State Teachers’ Association. 
conferring with the gentlemen who will have 
porary charge of the paper, I am convinced 
the plans they have in mind will develop an 
educational journal of very real and practical im- 
nee to all of the teachers. It will be not 
. forum for the interchange of opinions, but 
roposes to offer special methods and _practi- 
4] suggestions for the improvement of teaching. 
rhe success of this journal is entirely depend- 
ent on the co-operation of teachers and school of- 
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ficers. The Department of Education has no sort 
of financial connection with the proposed journal. 
It has a very keen interest in it only so far as it 
can be made the means of helping the teaching 
profession. The Department of Education, there- 
fore, feels perfectly free to urge the heartiest co- 
operation among the teachers of Virginia to make 
their journal a success. 
With best wishes, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Harris Hart, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Letter from Dr. J. A. C. Chandler 





May 21, 1918. 


v the Teaching Forces of Virginia: 

For a number of years the State Teachers As- 
sociation has felt the necessity of a monthly pub- 
lication in order that both the ideals and pur- 
poses for which the Association stands might be 
more widely known, and also that the teachers 
of the State might have a medium of expression 
ior their opinions on educational problems. 


he association attempted to issue a Teachers’ 
Quarterly, which was distributed free of cost to 
il members, but on account of the small sum 
which is paid in dues — our dues being the small- 

of any State in the country, the Quarterly 
was found to be too expensive. 

The realization of a monthly publication by 
the State Teachers’ Association has been made 
possible through the action of the State Board of 
idueation which passed a resolution (copy of 

hich is given in this issue of THE JoURNAL) 
tering to the association, THE VIRGINIA Jour- 

oF [EDUCATION as their official publication, to 
It af- 
ords us the privilege of obtaining a journal, 


¢ owned and edited for our association. 


not only meets the wishes of the teachers, 
es us among the progressive associations 
publish State journals. In order that 

GINIA JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION might be 


| from July until after our November 





conference, at which time the members of the as- 
sociation will decide the future policy, I was 
authorized to appoint two members of the asso- 
ciation to conduct this work. In accordance with 
this resolution I have appointed Mr. A. B. Chand- 
ler, Jr., Dean of Fredericksburg Normal School, 
and Mr. W. C. Blakey, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, both of whom have been prominently identi- 
fied with the work of the Association, to edit and 
manage THE JOURNAL until the conference may _ 
have an opportunity to act at the November 
meeting. 

For this journal to be a success, it will be neces- 
sary for every member of the teaching profession 
to give it the most hearty co-operation. Every 
progressive teacher in the State should subscribe 
to the magazine which represents the official body 
of teachers, and as President of the Association, 
I am asking each local association to secure, if 
possible, one hundred per cent subscribers to this 
journal. 

I wish also to ask the division superintendents 
and school trustees to give this publication their 
cordial support, feeling confident that the effi- 
ciency of the teaching in the State will be greatly 
increased thereby. 


Cordially yours, 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


President State Teachers’ Association. 
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Dr. William H. Ruffner 


Interesting Reminiscences of Virginia’s First Superintendent 
of Public Instruction — 





Mr. George C. Round, of Manassas, sends THE 
JoURNAL Some intertesting reminiscences of Dr. 
William H. 
Public Instruction in Virginia. 
that the State owes more to Dr. Ruffner for the 


Rufiner, the first Superintendent of 
The writer thinks 


public school provisions in the Constitution of 
186g than to any other man. 
Reciting the numerous difficulties encountered 


introduction « 


by the f popular education — the 
“class” feeling, the opposition to the education ot 
“other people’s children,” the education of col- 
ored children, and the belief that the scheme was 
a part of the Federal Reconstruction plan, forced 
on an unwilling people,” he brings out the 1m- 
portant historical fact that General Lee was 
thoroughly in favor of public schools, and that Dr. 
Rufiner stated that but for the General’s sup- 
port, he (Ruffner) would never have held the 
office of superintendent. 

“It is interesting to note here,” says Mr. Round, 
“that the State ‘eachers’ Association, of which 
General Lee was a member, held a meeting at 
Lynchburg soon after the war and debated the 
proposed public schoo] clause of the Constitution 
with considerable vigor, and after listening to 
| 


an address from Dr. Barnas Sears, general agent 


of the Peabody Fund, cast a majority vote in 
favor of the public school Sy stem.” 

Mr. 
tremely 


the general value and needs of the Public School 


Round then quoted the following cx- 


interesting letter from Dr. Ruffner on 


System: 
LEXINGTON, VaA., December 26, 1899. 
“Hon. Georce C. Rounp: 
“My Dear Sir:—lt 
pleasure to attend the dedication of the enlarged 


would give me_ peculiar 


Ruffner School Building, but my age (now nearly 
This 


school has long been an object of interest to me, 


seventy-six) and my innrmities forbid. 


enlargemeiit Warm 


and 


and its present excites my 


sympathy. It is a credit to all concerned ; 


| do not doubt that Mr. Round, who to my knowI- 


edge, has been working with intelligent zeal in 
the cause of education for thirty years, has done 
his full share in this new enterprise. I am glad 
that that princely Scotchman, Andrew Carnegie, 
has turned his benevolent eye upon our Southern 
land where help is so mueh needed. 


ee 


Your addition of the high school course has 
great importance from the fact that our educa- 
the 
The more distinctive and independent 


tional system is weakest in secondary 
branches. 
you can make the school the better. But I would 
not be understood as making light of the lower 
grades, which are, in fact, the most important 
not only because they reach the greatest number, 
but because their studies are the root from which 
all subsequent studies grow; and they are the in- 
struments used in giving character to the mental 
development at the most formative period of life 
The most skillful teachers should have charge of 
the youngest children and the most elementary 


branches. 


“But with such officers and teachers as you have, 
backed by an intelligent public sentiment, | doubt 
not you will have a school conducted on the best 


principles and methods. To such teaching the 
have 


craving for knowledge which is more insatiable 


children will respond joyfully — they 


They appreciate the true, 


They only ask the 


than it is in after life. 
the beautiful and the good. 
teacher to make them understand what they ar 
expected to learn. A boy may wear the dunce 
cap, and yet have the best mind in the school 
What he wants is good teaching or else the spit! 
that “Stonewall” Jackson had throughout his 


school course, which led him to refuse to enter 
upon a new lesson until he had understood the 
previous one. The remedy for all the, evils of 
the schoolroom is a plenty of good teachers. But 


you hear enough on these points. I want to s@) 
something in respect to a more fundani 


ficulty. 
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irs. Randolph, in her famous ‘Cookery Book,’ 

the head of ‘How to cook a hare,’ says 
catch the hare!’ So, the first thing to be 
with the children is to bring them to school! 
()uring the last school year the average daily at- 
rendance was less than one-third of the school 
ulation of the State. 
d alarming —is that the attendance upon 


And what is worse — 


ublic schools has not increased in the last 
ears! Hence, relatively it is annually dimin- 

the population of the State being sup- 
| to increase year by year. This is deplora- 
ble, and indicates a lethargic condition which is 
death to all present hopes of a general education 


the pec yple. 


his general downward tendency ought cer- 
y to arouse the friends of education, who 
should search out the cause and apply the rem- 
lies. We cannot lay the decline upon any defi- 
ciency of school funds; they have been liberal 
irom the first, and have been increased from one 

illion in the early years of the system, to two 

illions in the last year, and might be so man- 
Whatever 
virtue may be in laws compelling parents to edu- 


aged as to double their efficiency. 


‘ate their children, such laws are out of the ques- 
tion in Virginia just now. Such laws to have any 
value must be the outgrowth of a lively public in- 
terest in the cause, and a strong faith in such 

e, laws; neither of which conditions exists at pres- 
ent in Virginia. 


. 


I will mention 
There are certain influences which are 


“\Vhat then should be done? 
1 part 
part. 


slow, but sure, in attracting the children to school. 


“I. I first mention the familiar subject of the 
he improvement of teachers. Here the Legislature 
ire has failed egregiously in understanding the de- 
ct mands of a school system. But for the Peabody 
und, and the zeal and ability of a few men, chief 

mong whom stands E. C. Glass, pedagogy with 
his its science and applications would be almost un- 

known to the mass of Virginia teachers. The 
work of our few normal schools is of great value, 

t these instrumentalities can only be compared 
But ‘0a few small lights shining in a great expanse of 
sa larkness. At least $100,000 should be added an- 
to the present small appropriation for the 
‘ment of teachers. 





41! 
“2. The externals of education must be made 
more inviting. Our cities and towns have done 
much in this direction, but the country school- 
houses are generally poor and badly neglected. It 
does not require large money to build a pleasant 
looking schoolhouse, and to take care of it after 
it is built; to furnish it suitably, to enclose and 
plant its grounds, and by the exercise of a little 
good taste to give an air of comfort and beauty 
to the whole establishment. Nothing is more 
calculated to bring a school system into contempt 
than to see the desolate looking, unpainted, gap- 
ing door, and rail-propped shutters, which are not 
infrequently exhibited along our public roads, 
and per contra there is no influence that primarily 
commands respect, or more attracts the children, 
than hospitable looking schoolhouses and grounds 
with nothing to offend the most refined taste ; 
all of which is entirely practicable in every com- 
munity. 


“ec 


3. There needs to be much quiet missionary 
work among the needy poor, and among the self- 
indulgent or short-sighted parents who appreciate 
their own present comfort more highly than they 
do the education of their children. Here is a 
poor widow wholly dependent upon the labor of 
her children; there is a bed-ridden father in the 
same distressed condition ; and yonder is a family 
that might spare their children, but cannot clothe 
them decently. A compulsory law will not meet 
such cases as these. Will not their neighbors for 
Christ’s sake look after these people ? 

As for those parents who could send_ their 
children, but do not, mothers who would rather 
their daughters should have a buggy than an edu- 
cation, fathers who would rather the sons should 
save them the chopping of the wood than know 
how many feet make a cord; people who are 
sometimes too ignorant and stupid to know better, 
and sometimes too selfish and mean to be just, 
even to their own children; even these may be in- 
fluenced. 


“ 


4. All this, and a great deal more of the same 
sort is known to those who have worked in the 
The 
knowledge is in inverse proportions to its posses- 


cause of popular education. desire for 


sions, and there are special causes poorly under- 


stood, which shake the faith of even intelligent 
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people in the value of universal education. It 
should be admitted that there may be extravagant 
hopes in regard to the immediate effects of school 
education, both lower and higher; methods and 
courses of study may be justly criticised ; new and 
highly diversified systems of teaching and train- 
ing may be needed ; but nothing has or can shake 
the fundamental principles on which is based the 
argument for popular education by the State. 


“The dangers to school were 


known when our school law was framed, and cer- 


our system 
tain provisions were incorporated which were in- 
tended expressly to meet and overcome these evil 
tendencies. 
has been scattered over the State was not intended 


The army of school officers which 


-to be solely or chiefly engaged in a me- 
chanical routine of official duties ; they were to be 
the expounders of the school law in all its mighty 
purposes, and to use all proper means to promote 
‘the desire and appreciation of education among 
the people.” They are intended to be preachers 
of the faith! With them lies the responsibilities. 
Have they done their duty in the past? What 
ought they todo now? I reply: If enemies have 
arisen grapple with them. 
are produced let them be searched and answered. 
If the people have forgotten argument reproduce 
it everywhere. If they are simply lethargic, ‘cry 
loud and spare not.’ You have the State at your 
back, and belong to a powerful corps of fellow- 
workers. This day there is an army of over 
10,000 men and women in Virginia organized for 
the work, not only of teaching children, but of 
enforcing the law and of promoting the educa- 
tional spirit. At the head stands the commander- 
in-chief, chosen theoretically at least, for his spe- 


If adverse statistics 
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cial fitness for this great command, and with his 
board of education, armed with a legal and moral 
power, far greater than has ever before been en- 
trusted to a State authority. Under him is an 
army of over 1,500 school trustees and nearly 
9,000 school teachers — picked men and women 
— distributed to every city, town, county and 
magisterial district ; and so completely. organized 
that an order from headquarters will speedily 
reach every one of the 10,000 and command atten- 
tion. What mighty power is here! Who can 
doubt its ability if vigorously handled, to accom- 
plish the beneficent end for which it was created ! 
And if it is not pushing forward the cause, must 
there not be weakness somewhere? 


“T claim no right, Mr. Round, to make such 
remarks, more than is possessed by every citizen 
of the Commonwealth ; and I beg that I may not 
be understood as making any personal reference. 
This is my last testimony in behalf of our public 
school system. Happily, I have the opportunity 
to utter it where there is nothing to condemn, and 
everything to praise. 


“Very truly, 


“W. H. RuFFner.” 


In concluding another letter, dated December 
9, 1907, Dr. Ruffner pays this tribute to Mr. 
Round’s long and faithful services in the cause of 
popular education in Virginia: 


“Farewell, my dear friend. I owe much to you, 
and the State of Virginia owes much to you — 
which I hope will be recognized and forever 
remembered.” 
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Virginia Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





In the last book of short stories issued by 
Conan Doyle, “His Last Bow,” there is a story in 
which Poe is quoted by Sherlock Holmes as show- 
ing how the thoughts of a companion may be read 
under certain conditions. Thus our greatest lit- 
erary man finds constant tribute to his genius. 

A reference to the Southern Literary Messenger 
has already been made, but no account of Vir- 
ginia authors would be complete which did not 
pay a tribute to that magazine. Its most distin- 
guished editor was Edgar Allan Poe, but John R. 
Thompson and George W. Bagby both edited it, 
and many of the best men in the country wrote 
for it. It was for a time certainly the mouth- 
piece of Virginia authors. Political, scientific 
and literary work of high order appeared therein, 
and its death was a blow to Southern authorship. 
Since its demise, our writers have been mainly 
dependent upon magazines published beyond the 
borders. of Virginia. Next to Poe, perhaps the 
most notable literary man that Virginia produced 
prior to the war was John R. Thompson, already 
referred to. He was perhaps a better editor and 
critic ‘than he was as an author, but he wrote 
verse of much sweetness, and while none of it is 
of the first order there is a charm about it which 
delights all who love pure English and exalted 
ideals. 


The Cooke brothers, John Esten and Philip 
Pendleton, were writers of quality. The former 
better known from his dashing novels dealing 
with the Civil War and its heroes. A member 
of Stuart’s staff, he was able to tell at first hand 
many incidents and to weave into his stories thrill- 
ing experiences, showing that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Perhaps his best work is that which 
he might have thought least promising, “Stories 
of the Old Dominion,” and “Virginia.” Taken 
with his “Life of General Lee,” one of the earliest 


biographies of Lee, these writings show that if 
Cooke had applied himself to historical writing, 
he might have made a lasting impression on the 
literature of the time. Philip Pendleton Cooke, 
like his brother, loved literature, and made excur- 
sions into its field. His early death perhaps 
robbed Virginia of a genuine poet. The com- 
mendation by Thackeray of the lyric, “Florence 
Vane,” as one of the best in the language will be 
justified by the reading of that little known poem. 
Cooke’s love of nature and his ability to translate 
her in terms “understanded of the people” was a 
striking characteristic, as it is of any poet and was 
best exemplified in his poem “Life in the Autumn 
Woods,” where there is a fine description of the 
chase, of which he was an ardent lover and de- 
votee. Dwelling, as he did, in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, among people engrossed with the burdens of 
practical and social affairs, with few facilities for 
publishing, with hardly any to appreciate what he 
wrote, and with those among whom he dwelt jib- 
ing at poetry, the wonder is that he should have 
done as much as he did. That he is “an inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown” is not too much to say 
of him. To the Southern Literary Messenger 
and to Edgar Allan Poe, he was greatly indebted. 
His poems were collected under the title, “Frois- 
sart Ballads and Other Poems.” The following 
is worthy to be printed here for all lovers of 
poetry : 


“T loved thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream, and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hope and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 
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“The ruin lone and hoary, 

The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told — 

That spot — the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain — 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


“Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme: 

‘Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


“But fairest, coldest wonder! 

Thy glorious clay 

Lyeth the green sod under — 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain — 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


“The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep: 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane, 

Where thine earthly part is lying 
Florence Vane!” 


George W. Bagby was one of the best literary 
men that Virginia had before the Civil War. 

I remember seeing in a “Reader” or “Speaker” 
on the apron of a book shop in London in 1889, 
“How Rubenstein Played,” published as “anony- 
mous.” This charming product of Bagby’s brain, 
had traveled across the sea, but its author was 
unknown. What a charming style he had. How 
natural, how naive his description of the Virginia 
life and people. At least one Virginia writer of 
distinction has paid a tribute to him, and has 
declared that his “Old Virginia Gentleman” had 
been to him an inspiration. Pathos, humour, 
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style and charm were the characteristics of his 
writing. He was our Charles Lamb and Chris- 
topher North combined. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury, known over the 
civilized world, but from untoward circumstances 
intentionally ignored at home, gave a new science 
to mankind, and is but now coming into his own 
in America. Perhaps the school children know 
Maury’s Physical Geography as well as any other 
book in their course, but it has only been within 
the last few months that the Secretary of the 
Navy in the Geographical Magazine has told of 
Maury, so that the people of the whole country 
may know of him and his work for mankind. Of 
him at the celebration of the completion of the 
Atlantic cable, Cyrus Field said “England fur- 
nished the money, Maury gave the brains, and I 
did the work!” A sea captain on a sailing vessel 
to South America asked a friend of mine taking 
the voyage, who asked about some change in the 
course the ship was taking, “Did you ever hear 
of Matthew Maury! Well, I’m plumbing the 
track he laid off as you would follow a blazed trail 
in the woods.” Indeed, he was the Pathfinder of 
the Seas! 


Raphael Semmes wrote of him: 


“Philosopher of the Seas! * * * Thou art 
a citizen of the world. Thy fame will be im- 
mortal. Thou hast revealed to us the secrets of 
the depths of the ocean, traced its currents, dis- 
coursed to us of its storms and its calms, and 
taught us which of its roads to travel and which 
to avoid. Every mariner, for countless ages to 
come, as he takes down his chart to shape his 
course across the seas will think of thee! He will 
think of thee as he casts his lead into the deep 
sea ; he will think of thee as he draws a bucket of 
water from it, to examine its animalcule; he will 
think of thee as he sees the storm gathering thick 
and ominous; he will think of thee as he ap- 
proaches the calm belt, and especially the calm 
belt of the Equator with its mysterious cloud- 
ring; he will think of thee as he is scudding be- 
fore the ‘brave west winds’ of the Southern hemis- 
phere; in short, there is no phenomenon of the 
sea which will not recall to him thine image.” 


(To be continued) 
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Some Pertinent Facts 





Cc. K. HOLSINGER 





THE VIRGINIA JoURNAL oF EpucaTion for 
April, 1918, published an editorial entitled, 
“Should We Revise Our School System?” The 
following are some of the changes mentioned as 
among those most frequently suggested : 

The appointment rather than the popular elec- 
tion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The election by popular vote of division super- 
intendents. 

The election by popular vote of trustees. 

Changes in the personnel of the State Board of 
Education. 

It is doubtful if the majority of the school peo- 
ple of the State are acquainted with the current 
practices in the various States or are informed 
as to the present tendencies towards these ques- 
tions. Some data concerning them may not be 
amiss. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION 


In 33 States he is elected by the people. 

In 10 States he is appointed by the Governor. 

In 5 States he is appointed by the State Board 
of Education. 

Present majority practice is obvious. Senti- 
ment is gradually turning in favor of appoint- 
ment by State Board or Governor. At a meeting 
of the State superintendents at St. Paul in 1914 
an almost unanimous resolution was passed favor- 
ing the appointment of the State superintendent 
by the State Board. 


For a rather careful discussion of this see 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 5. 


Tue County or DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 


In 27 States he is elected by the people. 

In 9 States he is appointed by the county board. 
In 1 State he is appointed by the State board. 
In 1 State he is appointed by the Governor. 


In 1 State he is appointed by the State super- 
intendent. 


In 1 State he is appointed by the county court. 

Current practice favors election by the people 
since in the 40 States having county superin- 
tendents, 27 elect their superintendents and 13 
appoint them. 

Data regarding the two methods, which has 
been collected by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
in Bulletins, 1916, No. 48, and 1914, No. 44, 
shows that: 

I. Better educated persons are chosen in 
States where the county board appoints than 
where he is elected by the people. 

2. Persons with more teaching experience are 
chosen by appointment than by popular election. 

3. Appointed superintendents serve longer 
terms than elected ones. 

4. Appointed superintendents are reappointed 
more often than elected superintendents are re- 
elected. 


In Virginia the city superintendent is legally a 
division superintendent, and gets his appointment 
by the State board. In all but a few cities out- 
side of Virginia he is appointed by the city school 
board. See U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1917, No. 8. 


TRUSTEES 


In the 18 States having a county or semi- 
county system of schools, the following methods 
of selecting trustees are used: 


District TRUSTEES 


In 10 States they are elected by the people. 


In 5 States they are appointed by the county 
board. 


In 1 State they are appointed by the county 
electoral board. 


Two of these States have no district trustees. 


County Boarp 


In 7 States it is elected by the people. 
In 2 States the Governor appoints it. 
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In 2 States it is appointed by the county super- 
intendent. 

In 1 State each it is respectively appointed by 
the county supervisors, the county grand jury, 
the State Legislature, the district Board’s presi- 
dents, the State Board of Education, and the 
county electoral board. 


It is evident that the most common present 
practice is for the people to elect the school 
boards in county systems. Where this is not 
done the trend of thought seems to be towards 
this. See U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


1914, No. 44. 


THE STATE Boarp or EDUCATION 


I. The Method of Selection 


In the 37 States having State boards of educa- 
tion, the following methods of securing the board 
are used: 

In 15 States this board is in part provided by 
school law and in part is appointed by some other 
agency. 

In 8 States it is appointed by the Governor. 


In 6 States the Constitution provides for the 
board. 

In 4 States the State board is provided for by 
the school law. 

In,2 States the people elect the board. 


In 1 State the Legislature appoints the State 
board. 


| Suggestions 
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In 1 State the State superintendent appoints 
the board. 


Il. The Personnel 


In 10 States the board consists of ex-officio 
members and appointed educators. 


In 9 States the board is entirely ex-officio. 


In 8 States it consists of the State superin- 
tendent and appointed individuals. 


In 7 States the State board consists of ex-officio 
members and individuals with special knowledge 
of the business they must administer. 


In 2 States the board is ex-officio and elected 
by the people. 


In 1 State the board consists of citizens of 
ability. 

The present tendency is toward a board com- 
posed of persons who have some knowledge of the 
business which they must administer. It is away 
from ex-officio boards of State officers with no 
special educational qualifications. The drift is 
toward appointment by the Governor with certain 
restrictions. See U. S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1915, No. 5. 


Cubberly’s State and County Educational Re- 
organization, published by Macmillan, presents 
a plan which is worthy of study by any one who 
is interested in any proposed revisions of our 
school system. 





By JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





1. Best Methods for Teaching Beginners to 
write. 


a. Have the beginners write first on the 
blackboard. An easy way of admin- 
istering this writing on the board by 
small children is as follows: The 
teacher explains that she will have one 
row (of seats) of pupils go to the 
board at one time. After she shall 
have explained to the children care- 
fully how they are to go to the board, 


she will merely clap her hands. In- 
stantly all the children in this row 
(the one nearest the board first) will 
go forward in single file to the board, 
going forward, and then turning to the 
board. If the board should be on the 
side of the room, they would pass up 
the inside aisle, turn toward the board, 
and, when they should stop, the front 
child would be at the rear of the 
room at the board. Quickly they pick 









up the chalk, with chalk raised in the 
air, they face the teacher. While they 
watch her, she writes on the board, so 
that they may see her whole movement 
in writing, one letter, say, an “a”. Her 
letter is a foot or more across. It is 
big and can be made only by muscular 
movement. They see exactly where 
she begins the letter, in which direction 
she goes with it, and how she con- 
cludes it. They turn to their board 
and go through with the same motion 
which they have seen the teacher go 
through with. They, thus, start at the 
right point in the letter, and go in the 
right direction. They make a letter that 
is about as big as they can make on the 
board. They do it immediately, while 
the “feel” of what they have seen their 
teacher do is in their nerves. Let all 
the writing be of the medium slant; 
don’t change the style of writing, as 
children grow older. Start them right 
and then let them go ahead. Let all 
writing be of the muscular kind. At 
the board they make one letter. It 
starts them to getting the right control 
of their muscles for writing. The 
teacher watches them (say, six or 
seven) make their letter. She has to 
go back and help some one make his, 
as he has little muscular control. As 
soon as she is satisfied, she has them 
erase the board quickly, she gives an- 
other clap of the hands, these children 
return to their seat by the rear, and the 
next row goes to the board by the 
front, taking the places of those who 
have just gone to their seats by the 
rear. Let them practice making let- 
ters on the board, taking up one letter 
at a time. Do not attempt more than 
one or two new letters a day. 


After they get the “make” of the 
letters, let them make them on broad- 
lined paper, using a big pencil, with a 
big soft lead, about a half-inch in 
diameter for the pencil as a_ whole. 
Have them write with the arm as a 
whole from the beginning. Have them 
do all their writing with care, using 
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the muscular movement. There are 
three laws of habit that must be ob- 
served in writing, or failure will crown 
your efforts, as follows: 1. Get the 
children started just right in form, 
movement and posture.. 2. Seize the 
first chance to have them do this way. 
3. Suffer no exceptions, in writing 
anything. You can never build up 
good writing habits, unless you ob- 
serve these rules. Good posture con- 
sists of sitting with the feet placed 
flat on the floor, with the body erect, 
with shoulders level, with body only 
slightly turned to left. Have paper 
placed so that, when the hand is placed 
in center of sheet, the edge of sheet 
will be parallel to the direction of the 
arm. Have lower part of arm, about 
two or three inches from elbow, the 
sliding muscle rest on the edge of the 
desk. Be sure that desk is not so high 
that the child must raise his right 
shoulder into tiresome position above 
the left shoulder. Have child hold 
pencil (use no steel pen before the 
child is eight years old) or pen as fol- 
lows: Let penholder point over the 
seam of the right shoulder ; let it rest in 
the hand just above the joint of fore- 
finger uniting this finger with the hand : 
let the point of pen be about one inch 
from end of forefinger; with the pen 
between thumb and forefinger, let the 
thumb rest on penholder (or pencil) 
just opposite the first joint (from tip) 
of forefinger ; let none of the hand rest 
on the desk, except the little finger and 
the one next to it, the tips of which 
rest on the table lightly and support 
and steady the hand. ‘ 

Require careful posture and care- 
ful writing in all your exercises; do 
not relax your writing habits, when 
writing is done in other subjects. 

If a child is a confirmed left-handed 
person, that is, if he does everything 
with his left hand, let him write left- 
handed, because his trouble is in the 
brain, rather than in the arm. If he 
does any other things with his right 
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hand, try to teach him to write with his 
right hand. 


How to Cure Primary Children of Reading 
in an Undertone. 
I presume this takes place in your oral read- 


ing. There are two remedies, which 
will work in many cases, though there 
will be cases that seem to defy analysis 
and cure. 


Tell the children stories, available in many 


reading books now. ‘These stories 
should be taken from books of the 
ssame grade as the children are en- 
rolled in. If the children are in the 
second grade, the stories should be 
taken from another second reader, or 
another book of similar difficulty. Get 
just as interesting stories as you can. 
Tell them in such way as to stir up 
genuine enthusiasm. I have seen a 
teacher in the use of stories this way 
have such enthusiasm as to get almost 
beyond self-control by the time the 
teacher would reach the end. Then, if 
you call on such a child to retell the 
story, he cannot help speaking out. 
Make -much of your story half-hour. 
Here is one of your salvation points 
in outspoken English, in better use of 
language, and in the mutual education 
by each child of the other children. 


b. Have dramatized a number of the stories 


that lend themselves to dramatization. 
Use the most interesting stories in your 
readers, or told them by yourself for 
this purpose. Any material of this 
kind which is highly interesting and 
enthusing will aid in getting open vocal 
expression. 


c. ‘Get off some distance and require that 


they read loud enough to hear them. 
Sometimes have one or two children 
get off some distance, and require that 
the reader read loud enough to be 
heard by them. 


5. How Deal With Parents Who Always Want 


to Advise How to Treat Their Children. 
Early in the session visit the parents. Go 


again from time to time. Talk to the 
parents some about their children. 


Suggest to them how they can co- 
operate with you in educating their 
children. But most of the time talk 
about other things, as you would, if 
you were visiting any other person. 
Get the parents to think well of you. 
“T had rather walk three mil€s to see a 
parent who is in a good humor than to 
walk twenty steps to see one who is 
mad.” Welcome the parent’s sugges- 
tions and requests about their children. 
The greatest trouble comes not from 
a dictation of ways and means by par- 
ents, but from indifference of parents 
to what is going on in the school. Of 
course, because of many parents’ lack 
of information, they cannot give you 
suggestions that would be of much 
value. If a parent makes a sugges- 
tion that is usable, use it. It will gain 
you that parent’s support. If, how- 
ever, it is not usable, do not undertake 
to use it. Even then receive it cour- 
teously. You are the master of the 
processes of the school room, except as 
directed by the school board and the 
school superintendent or principal. 
Deal kindly with such parents. 
Make them your friends, if you can. 
Disturbances, even if the teacher is 
innocent, often do the teacher great 
harm. Go ahead, doing in a gentle 
and tactful way what is right. It de- 
pends upon the other person as to how 
you must treat advice. Sometimes it 
is best to say nothing, but go ahead and 
silently ignore it. Other times it is 
best to explain tactfully and politely 
why such a plan would not work for 
the best interests of the child and for 
the discipline of the school. Other 
times the suggestion may be of such 
character that you may carry it out 
without any violence to your plans or 
your discipline. However, you cannot 
have outsiders dictate how you shall 
run your school. Where a dictation 
runs counter to the good and the dis- 
cipline of the school you must stand 
your ground and run your school, as 
you are the one responsible to the 
board for the efficiency of the school. 
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Hollis Burke Frissell: Life of Struggle and Victory 





By WM. ANTHONY AERY 





The thing that dominated, that controlled, that 
held Dr. Frissell was his love for the negro, for 
the Indian, for the white man, for the North, for 
the South, for his country, for his God. 

What wonder then that the mantle of Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong naturally fell on Hollis 
Burke Frissell ! 

What wonder that, for nearly twenty-five years, 
Dr. Frissell loyally carried on the work of Hamp- 
ton at home and afield in the spirit of Armstrong! 

What wonder that Dr. Frissell, who knew so 
well thousands upon thousands of struggling, am- 
bitious men and women, should devote his powers 
of body, mind, and heart, to the work of making 
this earth a better and safér place in which to 
live and of preparing men for larger service! 


Pusiic SERVICE 


Dr. Frissell served as an organizer and member 
of the Southern Education Board ; member of the 
General Education Board; member of the Negro 
Rural School Fund; Anna T. Jeanes Foundation ; 
chairman of the trustees of Calhoun Colored 
School, Alabama; chairman of the trustees of 


Penn Normal and Industrial School, St. Helena ‘ 


Island, South Carolina; trustee of the Virginia 
Manual Labor School of the Negro Reformatory 
Association; member of the Mandingo Associa- 
tion, Incorporated; member of the New York 
Colonization Society and president from 1914 to 
1917; trustee of the Thessalonica Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, Salonika, Greece, and 
member of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 


Victory FOR Love 


Dr. Frissell, with prophetic outlook, said 
shortly before his death on August 5th, at White- 
field, N. H.: 

“We do not know what trials are to come. We 
only know that we are going forward into a war- 
fare —a warfare for the right—a warfare for 
the helping of our people. We are going forth to 


a very much more real warfare than ever those 
people who went out to conquer the Holy Land. 
We are going out to conquer this land and to win 
it for Christ, to win it for purity, to win it for 
truth, and to win it for love.” 

Few there are of Dr. Hollis B. Frissell’s friends ° 
who really know how many struggles Hampton’s 
beloved principal met and overcame. Those who 
had to struggle, whether against poverty or pre 
judice or lack of opportunity, felt that Dr. Frissell 
understood them. 


Few, indeed, knew fully that Dr. Frissell’s 
whole life was full of struggle — struggle to get 
an education; to win friends for the disadvan- 
taged; to bring together men of different races 
who must solve difficult problems through co- 
operation ; to promote racial understanding and 
good-will; and to establish the Kingdom of God 
in the hearts of men. 


“STRUGGLE” A Lire Motto 


An Indian boy at Hampton once printed be- 
neath a picture of Hollis Burke Frissell, which 
hung in his room, one significant word — strug- 
gle. To Dr. Frissell this Indian’s power of ap- 
preciation and sense of humor were very pleas- 
ing. Struggle summed up clearly and forcefully 
his oft-repeated message to the Hampton workers 
and students. 

Life to this big-hearted, untiring, constructive 
educator meant struggle, struggle, STRUGGLE! Out 
of that refining fire of struggle, however, there 
came a Christian leader whose face always car- 
ried a message of love and peace and whose char- 
acter won for negroes, Indians and other disad- 
vantaged classes important battles, which could 
not be won by politics or demonstrations of force. 

Through love Dr. Frissell controlled men and 
led them into the light of racial good-will. 


Naturally shy, Dr. Frissell made himself meet 
all classes of people. He went wherever he could 
do some good. He met everybody who could 
and wou!d try to help others. He never spared 
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himself. He learned to discover the best in his 
neighbor. He drew men to him because he was 


always the champion of a worthy cause. 


Story OF A CHRISTIAN HERO 


Dr. Frissell’s own story of struggle, told simply 
and modestly a few years ago to the Hampton 
Institute workers and students, is well worth 
preserving for the inspiration of youth, regard- 
less of race, nationality, or class. It is the story 
- of victory in the face of handicap and struggle. 
It is the record of a white life which men and 
women of the coming days will do well to study 
and follow. Dr. Frissell said: 

“Hampton students, perhaps you think that 
the average white boy does not have such a hard 
time as the colored boy, but he, too, has a great 
many struggles. 

“My father, Amasa Cogswell Frissell, was a 
Presbyterian clergyman and he came from Scotch 
My great-grandfather was an officer 
in the Revolutionary War. He was Lieutenant 
William Frissell. My grandfather on my 
mother’s side was a captain in the American 
Revolution, ’ 

“My father was interested in colored people, 
but when he was in Lane Seminary no one was 
allowed to pray in public for the slaves. He soon 
afterwards went to Yale College and later be- 
came a clergyman. 

“My mother, Lavinia Barker, was preceptress 
in a girls’ school in Amenia,-N. Y. If I have 
anything good in me, it came from my mother, 
because she was a refined, unselfish, cultivated 
woman. 


ancestry. 


LovE FOR COUNTRY PEOPLE 


“If you should take a stage from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and drive about twenty miles, you would 
come to a beautiful valley, which was the place, 
South Amenia, in which my father had his first 
parish, and here five of us were born. It was a 
beautiful spot, surrounded by large, well-kept 
farms, and it is perhaps the picture of that coun- 
try life that has given me such a love of farming. 
The farmers were very intelligent people who had 
plenty of books and made a good living. The 
boys had a training such as I would like to see 
come to every boy in the South. 
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My 
father had six hundred dollars a year, and that 
for five children was not very much. 


“It was, on the whole, a very simple life. 


“We had some land, and I used to feed the 
sheep and drive the cows, and do the things that 
covutry beys usually do. 

“We lived a strenuous life and I had all the 
advantages that come to a son of a clergyman in 
the country. I interested in every man, 
woman, child, and animal on the place. 

“When people were married I was present at 
the wedding: when people died I went to the 
funeral, and 1 was expected to be interested in 
everything that went on. 


Was 


Days OF PREPARATION 


“T went to a little red school-house where we 
had to sit on benches with no backs, and the desks 
were along the sides of the room, so when we 
wanted to rest our backs we had to turn around 
and lean against the desks. It was not very fine, 
but still it was the best to be had, and a good deal 
We were 
trained to use our hands and we were getting 
our real education in our homes. 


of our training was received at home. 


“The Civil War came on. The boys marched 
awav to the South, and when we met at Thanks- 
giving or other occasions, | remember what a 
sinking of the heart we had as we thought of the 
absent loved ones. 

“When my father came back from abroad, after 
his breakdown, we lived at Highland Falls, 
which was a little way from West Point, one of 
the most beautiful spots in the world. We knew 
quite a few West Point people and the cadets 
would sometimes find their way to our house. I 
remember very well General Howard, and Gen- 
eral Grant when he came back to inspect the 
officers and cadets. 


“T was sent to boarding school at College Hill, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Your life at Hampton is 
really very much more comfortable than it was 
at College Hill. We had a beautiful outlook, 
but ther2 was no steam heat in the building, only 
a few stoves in the halls. After the call in the 
morning, we would run down in our night clothes 
three flights of stairs and take a cold bath, then 
dress and report for meals. It was a severe sort 
of life. 
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“T returned to West Point and my father went 
to the Christian Commission in the South, and I 
remained at home, taking care of the fires, cutting 
the wood, and doing the chores, getting out of it 
certain knowledge of things, which I consider the 
most valuable thing that I have ever had. 


Days oF Harp Work 


“My father later came back to New York as 
secretary of the American Tract Society. I began 
to go to school, but I thought I ought to be earn- 
ing something, and so I made five hundred dol- 
lars with the American Tract Society. 


“FE took care of the publications, received the 
papers and did them up in bundles and carried 
them all over the city. I had to keep the bills and 
collect them. After I had had my half day at Dr. 
Dwight’s school I would have a half day at work, 
so my work was not an easy one. I started early 
in the morning and would not get back until late 
at night. 


“T went on so until my father wanted me to go 
to Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., in 1868. 
There was a principal there by the name of Dr. 
Samuel Taylor, and I like to speak his name be- 
cause | have a great respect for him. When you 
find a good teacher you want to realize that it 
is the best thing you can have. 


“T remember how he used to call my name 
Frissell in a deep voice, and I jumped as I never 
jumped before. As I looked out of my window I 
would watch for his light, and I knew that 
however hard I had studied on my lesson, he 
studied it much harder than I did, even though he 
had been over it many times before. I was very 
grateful for that year at Andover. 


LIFE AT YALE 


“Next I went to Yale. I had to work my way 
through. I had two clubs for which I provided, 
and at one of them I got my board. I used to 
sing in the Jewish synagogue on the Sabbath and 
in the Baptist Church on Sundays, and I made 
some money that way. 


“In the summer my father thought it would 
be a good thing for me to go through the country 
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introducing Christian literature, and I think that 
there must have been a dearth of good literature 
since I stopped. Then sometimes I would go out 
surveying, so my life was very full. 


“Yale College days are not so different from 
Hampton days. There are some things which 
they have there which we do not have at Hamp- 
ton, but we also have a great many things not 
to be found at Yale. I broke down at college 
with typhoid and had to stay out a year; but 
I went back and graduated in the class of ’74. 


TEACHING AND PREACHING 


“After Yale I went to Dr. De Garmo’s School 
at Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson to teach where 
boys and girls were taught together. The boys 
came from the country, and I remember that 
I used to keep the study hour and they were 
pretty hard to manage. My years there were 
hard, but good training. It was a beautiful old 
place and while I was there I sang in the choir 
of the Fifty-third Street Presbyterian Church 
in New York. 


“Then I worked my way through the Union 
Theological Seminary. It was different from 
the college life, and after the seminary I spent 
some time in New York. Dr. Charles Robin- 
son was pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church and I was his assistant, but I 
wanted to do missionary work, and I went to 
the secretary of the American :-Missionary Asso- 
ciation about it, so there came to me an offer to 
come down to Hampton. I said I would come 
for a year! 


HAMPTON Days 


“T came down to Hampton in the summer of 
1880 for a short while and preached the first 
Sunday in Bethesda, the little church that used 
to be in the National Cemetery. There was a 
door just behind the pulpit and I had my sermon 
written on sheets, and the door was suddenly 
opened and there came a breeze that carried 
those sheets away! So I had rather a hard 
time on my first visit to Hampton and I am 
afraid the first impressions of me were not 
very favorable. But I came back in the fall and - 
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instead of staying one year I have stayed thirty- 
odd years, and I am very grateful for it. , 


ARMSTRONG-FRISSELL SPIRIT 


From 1880 until 1893 Dr. Frissell was to 
General Armstrong “as a hand is to a man.” 
He labored effectively, quietly, and steadfastly 


by the side of Hampton’s founder. He never 
sought to advance his personal interests. He 
made self-effacing, Christian service the aim of 
these busy years. 

“He worked, traveled, suffered, and rejoiced 


with General Armstrong,” to quote Dr. Moton, 
“in the work of Hampton Institute. 


The School Teacher and the Pupil’s Health 





R. W. GARNETT, M. D., Director Medical Inspection and Epidemiology 





The West bill, passed by the last session of the 
General Assembly, providing, as it does, for the 
instruction of the public school teachers of Vir- 
ginia in the fundamentals of medical inspection, 
is a recognition of the urgency of doing all in our 
power to promote physical as well as mental eff- 
ciency in our schools. The enactment of this law 
is, moreover, a recognition of the fact that upon 
the teacher there comes a definite responsibility 
for assisting in the control of communicable dis- 
eases and so performing a service to the State and 
the nation which ordinarily has not been thought 
to come within her sphere of duty. 

The Boer War aroused England to the alarming 
fact that her manhood and womanhood were 
being sacrificed to her industrialism .and that 
Englishmen were showing unmistakable signs of 
physical deterioration. Realizing that in order to 
maintain a state of national efficiency steps must 
be taken to correct at the very fountain head of 
her national life this fateful tendency, the English 
Parliament in 1907 enacted a law making the 
medical inspection of school children compulsory. 
Japan has had for 30 years a complete system of 
medical inspection and medical supervision of 
school children. Medical inspection which had its 
inception about 80 years ago has now extended 
to practically all civilized countries. This move- 
ment has in the rapidity of its development been 
unequalled by any other educational movement in 
America. 

Boards of Education and Boards of Health en- 
dorse medical inspection in schools, because ex- 
tended and varied experience has demonstrated 
that it improves: health conditions among chil- 


dren, safeguards them from disease, renders them 
healthier and’ more vigorous and aims to insure 
to each child such physical and mental vitality as 
will enable him best to take advantage of the 
free educational opportunities offered by the 
State. The United States Public Health Service 
and the National Educational Association are 
authority for the statement that 20 per cent of 
the money expended for education in the United 
States is wasted on account of physical defects, 
most of which can be relieved. This means a 
loss of millions of dollars annually. To spend 
public funds in an:endeavor to train minds which 
are handicapped by removable physical defects 
and to do nothing to correct those defects is 
manifestly poor economics, as well as poor 
common sense. 


Medical inspection of schools then is too well 
recognized a phase of the modern educational 
and better health movements to require defense 
or argument in its support. This movement, to- 
gether with efforts for safeguarding health, 
which as has been indicated, has extended to most 
of the cities of our country, is but at its begin- 
ning in our rural communities. This difference 
accounts, in a measure, for the fact that the 
children of the city are in better physical condi- 
tion than are the children of the rural sections, a 
truth very surprising to many of our country 
dwellers. 

With an already full course to be covered, it 
may seem to some of the poorly paid teachers of 
Virginia that to now require them to perform 
this extra duty is like adding the last straw. It 
will be realized, however, that it is only the busy 
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person who has time for extra work. To ask 
the teachers to do more to look after the physical 
welfare of the children than ever expected be- 
fore, is not, however, placing on them an unjusti- 
fiable burden, nor is it asking them to assume a 
duty which, we are confident, they will not cheer- 
fully accept. 


For just in proportion as: the child’s bodily 
state is improved will the teachers difficulties in 
management decrease. The teacher therefore 
who takes the most interest in the physical wel- 
fare of her pupils will most likely be the one 
who can cover the prescribed course with the 
greatest ease and the most satisfactory results. 
Her further reward will be the consciousness of 
having helped in the prevention of sickness and 
possibly in staying the hand of death. No war- 


time service can be of greater importance than: 


this effort to prevent the spread of disease and to 
maintain a higher standard of physical fitness. 


The teacher must have the proper attitude to- 
wards this work and must be convinced that her 
efforts, though not always appreciated, are worth 
while. If tactful she will meet with practically no 
opposition. She should keep in mind the fact 
that hers is a position of influential leadership in 
the community and that she can, by finding and 
pointing out these handicaps, be a means of great 
blessing to both children and parents. 


County School Boards and Boards of Health 
should, of course, see the importance of this ef- 
fort to safeguard the health and increase the ef- 
ficiency of the children in the schools, and should, 
therefore, co-operate with and encourage the 
teachers. 


In carrying out the provisions of this new law, 
the State Board of Health and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will present a course in the 
normal schools in order that the teachers may 
have such instruction as is deemed most essential 
to make effective the spirit and intent of the law. 
It should be pointed out that this is but the begin- 
ning of a work which we hope to make, as rapidly 
as possible, more comprehensive. The State 
Board of Health hopes soon to have provision 
made tor a comprehensive plan for not only dis- 
covering, hut also correcting the defects handi- 
capping the lives of children in all the counties of 
Virginia. In those counties already having school 
nurses or whole time health officers the work is 
progressing more rapidly and the teachers records 
will, of course, be of greater immediate value 
than in those counties having as yet no such pro- 
vision. It is the purpose of the lectures, to be 
given in the various normal schools, to explain 
and demonstrate those things necessary to enable 
the teachers of Virginia to carry out their part 
of this program. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





Patriotic Fourth of July Program 


There has perhaps not been a time in the his- 
tory of the nation when it has been more oppor- 
tune to really celebrate our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it would be well for every league in 
the State to plan for a most patriotic celebration 
of this event, that our people may reaffirm their 
determination to maintain their nation. We dare 
say there is not a community in the State but 
what has some representatives either in the can- 
tonments or on the battle line, and this is a most 
fitting time to call attention to that fact and to 
publicly pledge these “Soldiers of Freedom” the 
whole-hearted support of their home community. 


We would suggest for the occasion that the 
boys who have gone from the community be urged 
to write special letters that might be read at this 
time. The names of all who have gone should be 
placed on an honor roll, that every one in the 
community may know just who has gone. 


A record of all the community has done since 
the declaration of war in the way of food produc- 
tion and conservation, purchase of Liberty Bonds 
and War-Savings Stamps, gifts to the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., etc., should be called to the atten- 
tion of the community in such a way that all may 
know just how patriotic the community has been. 
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Some member of the community should take 
charge of the singing and have the young people 
meet several times before the occasion and prac- 
tice singing the war songs that are being sung by 
our soldier boys, and the entire community ought 
to unite in a community sing on this occasion. If 
possible a good speaker should be secured, but if 
not the community can very well entertain itself 
by having games for the children and grown peo- 
ple, some music and readings by the children. 


A special message should be sent from the com- 
munity to the boys who have gone into the service, 
indicating that the community has celebrated this 
occasion in their honor. 


By having such a community meeting as this on 
our national Independence Day the patriotism of 
our people may be so thoroughly aroused that 
they will more unitedly support the Government 
than ever before, and we feel that it would render 
a degree of encouragement to the boys in the 
army that would enable them to go about their 
exacting duties with a more determined spirit. 
Let us, therefore, make the very most of this 
splendid opportunity. 


LeaGuEs NOTES 


The league at Hallieford, in Mathews county, has 
done much for the community since its organization. 
The first thing this league attempted was that of en- 
larging the school building. They did this with suc- 
cess and last year had the only standard two-room school 
in the county. Not only have they erected this modern 
building, but they have thoroughly cleaned and fur- 
nished it. After completing this task they realized that 
the people so thoroughly appreciated getting together 
that the building would not accommodate them. They 
then decided to erect a hall, and by united effort this 
was soon completed and is now used, not only for the 
place of their public meetings, but is also made use of 
on Sunday for a Sunday school, which has an enroll- 
ment of 190. There is no church in the community and 
this is also used as a preaching place. ' 

The Scottsville League, Albemarle county, shows that 
during the past year through the interest of the school 
and patrons a splendid primary building —two rooms, 
modern equipment, with a separate playground for the 
little children — has been erected at a cost of between 


$3,000.00 and $4,000.00. Good interest has been shown by 
the patrons in moral, civic and home improvement and 
in community work in general. Great interest has also 
been manifested in food conservation and Red Cross 
work and wonderful results obtained for Liberty Bonds 
and War-Savings Stamps. 


From Caroline county comes a report of much inter- 
est shown by the patrons of the Edmond Pendleton 
High School League in school improvement. Thirty 
men each gave three days in cleaning and otherwise 
improving the school grounds. About fifty women of 
the league signed food conservation cards, a Junior 
Red Cross Society was organized and there is also a 
Senior organization. This league raised during the year 
nearly $300.00 and purchased Liberty Bonds and War- 
Savings Stamps. 

Danieltown League, Brunswick county, reports that 
during the year they have bought supplies for the 
Primary grades and high school laboratory, repaired 
the school-house porch and purchased curtains for the 


entire school. They have organized canning and home 


demonstration clubs, all patrons signed food conserva- 
tion cards, and the league members and all school chil- 
dren made donations of money and various articles to 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. In addition to this, 
Liberty Bonds were sold at two meetings and nearly all 
the pupils in the school have War-Savings Stamps. 

In the Rectortown League, Fauquier county, we have 
a banner league. All special days were observed and all 
requirements fully met. This league has helped to buy 
books for the school and purchased shades, and they 
had a physician visit the school and, examine all pupils. 
They have also held public meetings and had speakers on 
the subjects of Good Roads, Farming, Gardening, etc. 
In matters pertaining to war activities they have not 
been idle — food conservation, Red Cross and Y. M. C. 
A., all having received attention, and the school children, 
assisted by the league members, sold over $4,000.00 worth 
of War-Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 


Our boys and girls also have not failed us. The 
Junior League of Cold Harbor, Hanover county, sends 
us in a very gratifying report. This league now has 
88 members. Two entertainments were held during the 
year, from which they realized a nice little sum. Out 
of this amount miscellaneous supplies were bought for 
the school, books purchased for the reading course and 
some athletic supplies secured for the boys and girls. 
They also remembered at Christmas the sick sailors at 
Norfolk and nineteen comfort bags were sent to them, 
and sixty books were collected for the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ library. The officers of the league, with the aid 
of their teacher, sold $900.00 worth of War-Savings 
Stamps. 
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Among the Colleges 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Owing to the fact that the War Department set the 
date of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Camps for 
June 3d, and because nearly every cadet at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, who was not already in other 
war service, would attend, the finals program at the 
Institute was advanced three weeks. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached on May 26th by Rev. Forrest J. 
Prettyman, D. D., chaplain of the United States Senate. 
The first or graduating class was as follows: 


Armistead, F. V., Richmond, Va.; Bellezza, R. G., 
Virginia Beach, Va.; Blair, A. H.. Max Meadows, Va.; 
Bradford, J. R., Tallahassee, Fla.; Butler, P. S., Nor- 
folk, Va. ; Cantrell, C. C., Greenville, Texas; Carneal, 
C. W., Richmond, Va.; Cary, T. A., Jr., Richmond, Va.; 
Church, J. F., Cincinnati, Ohio; Colburn, A. E., Somers- 
worth, N. H.; Culver, J. I., St. Louis, Mo.; Curtis, D. C., 
Lee Hall, Va.; Echols, J.. Dimmock, W. Va.; Edwards, 
A. D., Terrell, Texas; Foy, F. H., Eufaula, Ala.; Gam- 
ble, J. G., Tallahassee, Fla.; Gatewood, A. R., Newport 
News, Va.; Gillet, J. N. D., Newport News, Va.; Good- 
man, W. G., Champaign, IIl.; Guest, J. L., Richmond, 
Va.; Harrison, L. A., Appomattox, Va.; Hawkins, C. T., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Herman, S. S., Danville, Va.; 
Hicks, H. P., Axton, Va.; Huntt, S. H. Richmond, Va.; 
Hughes, G. W., Lynchburg, Va.; James, R. P., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Jeffries, F. C., Norfolk, Va.; Jenkins, J., 
Newport News, Va.; Jones, F. B., Gloucester, Va.; 
Keith, J. W., Beaumont, Texas; Kyle, G., Lynchburg, 
Va.; Lafferty, E. R., Jr.. Richmond, Va.; Lamb, E. B., 
Richmond, Va.; Marshall, P. J., Winchester, Va.; Marr, 
R. A., Jr., Norfolk, Va.; Metcalfe, H., Jr., Wilczinki, 
Miss., Metcalfe, W. R., Greenville, Miss.; Mettenheimer, 
J. M., Bastrop, Texas; Michie, H. N., Durham, N. C.; 
Miller, C. B., Goldsboro, N. C.;. McCauley, J. W., San 
Antonio, Texas; Newburger, B. J., Joplin, Mo.; Parker, 
A. W., Franklin, Va.; Patterson, R. K. M., Petersburg, 
Va.; Peebles, C. W., Lawrenceville, Va.; Peeler, R. 
McC., Toronto, Can.; Potts, T. R., Richmond, Va.; 
Reilley, M. E., Charlotte, N. C.; Robertson, R. G., Jr., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Semmes, B. W. L., Newport News, 
Va.; Thornton, A. L., Fredericksburg, Va.; Throck- 
morton, R. W., Muskogee, Okla.; Towers, R. S., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Truslow, H., Falmouth, Va.; VanDyke, 
W. J., Baltimore, Md.; Ware, J. H., Richmond, Va.; 
West, R. G., Austin, Texas; Witt, S. B., Richmond, Va. 

General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the Institute, 
has received a telegram from Adjutant-General McCain, 
of the United States Army, stating that Institute men 
are to be given another avenue of entering the ser- 
vice. General McCain’s telegram was as follows: 


“Members of the graduating classes of the year 1918 
at Yale University and Virginia Military Institute, who 
are enrolled members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, units of those institutions, who are recommended 


as officer candidates by the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps authorities at those institutions, and who agree 
to enlist or be inducted into the service for the duration 
of the war, will, on graduating from the above institu- 
tions be enlisted or inducted into the service appointed 
to the grade of sergeant, field artillery, and ordered to 
report to the commanding officer, field artillery replace- 
ment report, Camp Jackson, South Carolina, as officer 
candidates.” 

General Nichols also received recently from the of- 
fice of Brigadier-General Mann, at the headquarters of 
the Department of the East, Governors Island, N. Y., 
a copy of the annual inspection report submitted by 
Lieutenant G. K. Wight, of the Twenty-second In- 
fantry, U. S. A., who made the inspection of V. M. I. 
last month. 


The report contains the word excellent in answer to 
every question asked by the War Department as to the 
work of the Institute and the character, military bearing 
and esprit de corps of the cadets. The Institute has 
been designated at the top of the list of honor military 
colleges every year since the government inaugurated 
the annual inspection. Lieutenant Wight recommends 
that the Institute be again so designated. 

At the end of a long report on every phase of the 
life and activity at V. M. I., the inspector states that 
the average graduate is qualified to be a lieutenant in 
the United-States forces. He gives very high praise to 
the ability and methods of Colonel George A. Derby- 
shire, commandant of cadets, and recommends the de- 
tail at the Institute of several non-commissioned officers 
to aid in military instruction. 

There will be a training camp at V. M. I. this summer 
for the benefit of those who wish to learn the funda- 
mentals of military science and practice, but who for 
one reason or another, cannot attend one of the War 
Department’s camps. The course will begin June 15th 
and continue until August 15th. ' 

Capt. S. K. Lount, M. C., of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces, who has been detailed as instructor at 
the Institute by the British War Mission, will be one 
of the instructors at the summer camp. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Because so many of the students had been called to 
the various camps and the War Department had set 
June Ist, as the date for beginning the summer training 
school for enlisted men at the college, the session at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute ended two weeks 
earlier this year than usual. All members of the junior 
and senior classes who are not already in the service are 
required to report at Plattsburg June 3d, for the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and some of the mem- 
bers of the two lower classes will also'go to Plattsburg. 
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A recent issue of Virginia Tech, the student weekly 
paper, carried a most interesting letter from Bishop 
Arthur S. Lloyd, a graduate of V. P. L, class of 1875, 
and, one of the school’s most distinguished alunmi. 
Bishop Lloyd, who had just returned from a mission- 
ary tour of the world, wrote most interestingly of the 
experience his ship had with a U-boat and told of the 
effect the war is having on the people of the various 
countries. 


“The admirable manner in which V. P. I. men have 
responded to the nation’s call for over-seas fighting men 
has won the hearty approval of all those who are 
familiar with the situation,” says Henry H. Hill, execu- 
tive secretary of the V. P. I. alumni association, in a 
late number of the college bulletin. Mr. Hill says 
further: 

“The men who are representing this institution in 
the national emergency have shown, and will continue 
to show, that the military feature at V. P. I. though 
not emphasized as much as at some of the more strictly 
military schools, is of the greatest value. The service 
roll of the school has more than doubled since last 
November, and will continue to increase as long as the 
country needs the men. One year ago there were not 
over a dozen men from V. P. I. in the army, to-day 
there are six hundred and eighty-one. The promotion 
of our men has been rapid from the outset, and there 
are lieutenant colonels, majors and captains to-day who 
were private citizens when the first call for fighting men 
was issued. Two men who were engineers a year ago 
are captains now and were promoted through all the 
different grades.” 


With reference to Virginia ’Techs’ military record a 
prominent Washington editor recently said: 

“Incidentally it gives to the Federal Government evi- 
* dence that the money it has invested at Blacksburg was 
wisely used and will be repaid many times over. It is 
safe to predict that the students will give a fine account 
of themselves and win honor for their country, their 
State, their school and their own names.” 

The training camp record is exceptionally fine, as 
practically all V. P. I. men who have entered training 
camps have received commissions. In the case of en- 
gineers all received commissions, a fact that reflects 
great credit upon the engineering work as conducted at 
the college. The most conservative estimate now places 
the per cent of alumni of V. P. I. now under arms at 
twenty-seven, more than Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
any other institution of like standing North or South. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
May 13, 1918. 


On April 26th the entire school participated in the 
Liberty Loan rally and parade held in Harrisonburg. 
For a portion of the day the school had as its guests the 
faculty and cadets of Augusta Military Academy, who 
also took a prominent part in the patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the day. 
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The Normal Glee Club is unusually large and effi- 
cient this year. It has rendered appreciated service in 
aid of numerous community movements during the 
past months. At Staunton, in the “Gypsy” Smith meet- 
ings, at Harrisonburg in different churches, in the Red 
Cross mass meetings, and in the community “sings” it 
has frequently given pleasure and rendered valuable 
assistance. 


May day at the Normal was appropriately celebrated 
under the efficient direction of Miss Ruth Hudson. 
Groups of girls in costume, representing the leading 
allied nations, led by the May queen, bearing the Stars 
and Stripes, trooped across the campus and rendered 
a stirring program on May Pole Hill. The exercises 
were witnessed by a large crowd from the town and 
vicinity. 

On May toth and 11th Elsie Herndon Kearns and 
her company presented three plays at the school in 
the beautiful outdoor auditorium — Romeo and Juliet, 
Les Femmes Savantes, and The Tempest. 

One of the features of the approaching commence- 
ment week is to be the reunion of the class of 1913. 
Of this class, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley Davis, of Bedford, 
is president; Miss Pattie Puller, of Richmond, is vice- 
president; Mrs. Mary Lewis Sanford, of Orange, is 
secretary; and Miss Maude Shapleigh, of Marion, is 
treasurer. 

Dr. Sanger, director of the summer school, which 
opens June 17th, is planning a distinctive character for 
each of the six weeks, except the last, which will be 
given sufficient distinction by the examinations. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule proposed: 

June 19th-21st—Song Week. 

June 24th-28th—Food Week. 

July 1st-5th —Patriotic Week. 

July 8th-12th—Health Week. 

July 15th-19th—Public School Week. 


Each of these weeks’ speakers of State and national 
reputation will take part. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
May 14, 1918. 


Every one is busy rounding up the year’s work. 
Commencement is uppermost in everybody’s mind now. 
The following program has been arranged for the clos- 
ing exercises of the school: 

Thursday, May 3o0th,,8:00 P. M.—Faculty Reception to 
Senior Class. 

Friday, May 31st, 5:00 to 6:30 and 8:00 to 10:00 P. M— 
Exhibits, Art Department in Russell Hall. 


8:30 P. M.—Open Air Concert on the Campus. 
Saturday, June 1st, 11:00 A. M.—Class Day Exercises on 
the Campus. 


Sunday, June 2d, 5:00 P. MY. W. C. A. Service in 
Russell Hall. 
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8:15 P. M.—Baccalaureate Sermon in Russell Hall. 


Monday, June 3d, 8:15 P. M.—Commencement Exer- 
cises, Russell Hall. 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon and Supt. Harris Hart, of Rich- 
mond, will deliver the graduating address. 


Last week the beautiful weather added to the pleas- 
ure the school enjoyed in having the Devereux Players 
with us. They gave a series of three interesting plays 
in the open air theatre, all of which were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who attended. 


On Sunday afternoon of April 28th, in the audi- 
torium of Russell Hall, the Fredericksburg Glee Club 
gave a sacred concert of the old religious folk songs 
of the negro race. The full student body of the Normal 
School was in attendance and perhaps the largest and 
most appreciative audience from Fredericksburg that 
has assembled at the school for a number of years, to 
listen to the melodies arid songs of 4 picturesque and 
interesting race was present. 


On Friday evening of May 3d, the Normal School 
Glee Club, under the direction of Miss Keller, gave a 
delightful operetta— Boy Blue. The cast consisted of 
about forty-five characters, including Boy Blue and his 
friend Mollie; Katy-she-did and Katy-she-didn’t, four 
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musical frogs, fireflies, echo elves, and a group of chil- 
dren in a hay field. 

- The following officers of the Student Government 
Association were elected recently at an assembly of the 
student body: President, Miss Sue Downing; vice- 
president, Miss Louise Harwood; secretary, Miss 
Madeline Coe. . 

The junior class entertained the seniors most de- 
lightfully on April 26th with a Virginia day program 
showing the songs and dances that represented the 
spirit of the different wars in which the United States 
has participated. : 


Prof. B. Y. Tyner, of the Department of Education 
has been appointed to assist the department of Public 
Instruction in inspecting the high schools in the coun- . 
ties near our school. 

Dean A. B. Chandler delivered the mother’s day ad- 
dress before ‘the Baptist Sunday school on Mother’s 
day, May 12th. 

There was much interest and enthusiasiasm at the 
field day exercises held just before the May day fes- 
tivities on May 11th. The senior class won the cup 
given for the best athletic activities. 

The enrollment for the summer school is quite 
large, indications point to a full attendance despite 
war conditions. 
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To-day e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y spells “patriotism.” 


The Virginia State Board of Education Ano |} 
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has adopted z 3 
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Bennett’s School Efficiency 
for the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Circle, 1918-1919 
A very practical, common-sense discussion which is the outcome of many 
years of experience in school management and supervision as well as in teaching. 
The author deals with the average.school of average opportunities and the teacher. 
Are you doing your utmost 
Terms to members of the Virginia Teachers’ Reading 
Circle will be quoted on application. 
GINN AND COMPANY Came 
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School News 





PRIZES AWARDED IN ESSAY CONTEST CON- 
DUCTED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
HISTORICAL SERVICE 


The National Board for Historical Service organized 
and conducted prize essay contests in fifteen States for 
the best essays submitted by public school teachers on 
the subject, “Why the United States Is at War.” 


Prizes were offered as follows: 

_For teachers in public high schools: first prize of 
$75; second prize of $30; third prize of $20; fourth 
prize of $15; and fifth prize of $10. 

For teachers in public elementary schools: first 
prize of $75; second prize of $25; five third prizes 
of $10. 


The contest in Virginia was in charge of Professor 
Chas. G. Maphis, University of Virginia, who appointed 
the following committee on awards: 


Group A: Prof. Lindsay Rogers, University of Vir- 


+ 
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ginia; Prof. W. M. Hundley, Virginia Military Institute ; 
Dr. J. W. Wayland, Harrisonburg. 

Group B: Prof. J. M. Lear, Farmville; Prof. W. E. 
Gilbert, East Radford; Miss Virginia M. Goolrich, 
Fredericksburg. 

Essays submitted, 64. 

Group A: First prize—G. A. Varden, White Stone 
High School; Second prize — Eveline O. Wiggins, R. 


' F. D. 4, Lynchburg High School; Third prize — Clyde 


C. Webster, 915 North Ave., Richmond (John Marshall 
High School); Fourth prize— W. H. Jones, South 
Hill High School; Fifth Prize—Zaidee H. Smith, 
Portsmouth High School. 

Group B: First prize— Edward Grimoke Wood, 
1201%4 St. James Street, Richmond; Second prize — 
Sally Bruce Dickinson, Greenlee (Arnold’s Valley 
School); Third prizes— Mary Barnette, 616 Eighth 
Avenue, S. W., Roanoke (Intermediate School) ; Mary 
Ponton, Ontario; Clara Farmer, Prospect; May Fitz- 
patrick, Barley; Richie S. McGraw, 1907 Stuart Avenue, 
Richmond (Binford School). 
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College of 
CGilliam and Harpy 


I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B.S., A. M. ; 
II—Normal Courses to prepare young men 


for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 








Il1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
High School Graduates. 


I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
V—Normal Academy for those not having 


j College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


a———— Jean Fund —_—_—_—_— 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
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RADFORD STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 








. Offers all the courses usually offered in a 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts 
and other Special Courses. 





Post-Graduate Courses leading to the 


Bachelor’s degree. 


Free State Scholarships. 





For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full 
information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President { 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


FOR THE HIGHER TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Summer Quarter, June 13-August 23, 1918 


First Term, June 13-July 19 


Second Term, July 20-August 23 


The present unusual demand for more highly trained educational experts 
and their rapidly increasing salaries justify the effort to procure additional 
training for educational leadership in the South. 
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A FIFTEEN-DOLLAR LIBRARY OF 


Books on Domestic Science 
For Elementary and High Schools 


* 
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FIFTEEN BOOKS FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
The books in this picture, if bought separately, 


would cost nearly twenty dollars. The regular 
editions of all are supplied in this library at fif- 
teen dollars. We will prepay expressage to any 
railroad point in the United States. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicego 








Why Not Regulate the Light in Your School? 








This can easily be 
done with the proper 
window shades. 

Schools are now in 
session and the rays of 
the sun are bound to 
have some effect on the 
pupil unless the right 
kind of window shades 
are installed. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shade 


is guaranteed to give a maximum amount of 
light and yet prevent the rays of the sun. 


Our latest folder tells you all about Draper’s 
Adjustable Window Shades. 


Send to-day for a copy. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Ww. H. JONES, Manager 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Never before could we give you such assistance as to-day. 
precedented demand. 
factor to bear now. ‘Write for booklet, “A Better Position.” 


. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Un- 


Hundreds vacancies best schools. Bring every 


TWO OFFICES — ONE FEE 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and e e e 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Vir ginia 


Bleckaburg, Virginia Military Institute 


aS School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 4 
ngineering. ’ q 
Fifteen degree courses offered. Collegiate, Technical 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. Mil 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. ly 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- ilitary 
structors, ’ 

Expenses for the session to a state student, ‘ 
$307.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 4 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 





For information, address 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. ‘ 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 




















Over 1,000 Virginia Teachers 


ARE MEMBERS OF 


_ The Teachers Protective Union 
IT WILL SAVE YOU 


Worriment in time of disability through 
accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 
a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 


Membership 13,028. 1,226 Claims Paid in 1917. 


Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


~Whittet (@ Shepperson 
Printers 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Do You Want to Travel at 
Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for Traveling 
General Agents. Must have fair education and 
good references. Will make Contract for three 
months, six months or year, at salary of $22.50 per 
week and necessary expenses. Can assign most 
any territory desired. For full particulars address 


GEORGE G. CLOWS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Dept. L. 
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THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
SS State kind of steel pens $1.0 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 


Guaranteed in every particular, or your 


ce 





* 
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No other Educational Journal can take the 
place of your own State paper. 
Subscribe now! 


> Ore ee ee > 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 1st to JULY 27th, 1918 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 

(accredited) . 
Immediately following International Kindergarten Union 
Convention, Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular 
Courses, Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten 
on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bath- 
ing Beaches, etc. For information address 701 Rush S8t., or 
925 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
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Do You Want a Better Position? 


We need hundreds of teachers in all departments of 
school work. Free registration. Write for Circular A 


State Co-Operative Teachers Agency 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


-% 
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Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 


(Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, 
Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. 

In keeping with latest research in psychology and@# medicine, 
Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. 


Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa, 
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432 THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
U : Te f Vi 2 9 Charlottesville 
niversity of Virginia, Virine 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I. THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
e course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
e course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location - Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. % % 





FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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| Prices of Virginia School Supply Co. 
! SCHOOL DESKS 








| SEMI STEEL AMERICAN TUBULAR STEEL 
| Single Double Single Double 
| No. 1 aud Ne. «006556 $4.75 $6.00 $5.35 $6.60 
| No. 3 andl Ne: 4.04.55. 4.55 5.80 5-15 6.40 
NO. 5 ONE THA Ge occa ss 4.35 5.60 4.95 6.20 
Rears and Fronts....... 4.15 5-40 4.75 6.00 


On account of the unsettled condition of raw material, prices on School Desks are sub- 
ject to change in thirty days. 


RECITATION SEATS (Steel or Semi-Steel) 


r]. 2 geerperrere $6.50 
i OT GE Seeevssiicceseus 9.60 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD (Black)... ......ccceccocess $ .15 per square foot 
‘ VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD (Green)..........cseesseees cg , 4 
SET ae AE Sid cbcvens se snes be werken cares eeeues a. * re 7 
| HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CRAYON (1 to 5 cases)............ 9.50 per case 
| HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CRAYON (5 or or more cases)..... — 
NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYON (1 to 5 cases) ........ "petals 
} NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYON (6 or more cases) .... 9.00 “ “ 
' Pe Bye Ee ks ee rer er —-* > 
WALTHAM CRAYON (25 Boxes) .........sscecccessoees 7 * 
COSTELLO SEWED ERASER 5-inch and 6-inch ......... 18.00 per gross 
COSTELLO SEWED ERASER 5-inch and 6-inch ......... 2.00 per doz. 
VERDE. bb v5.0 eeee bneeseesvccnsedeiensvenaaes 7.50 per gross 
Ve SI x Sivan iosesnnssiuss dennteenioasorned .75 per doz. 
SLATED CLOTS, 3 feet Wile, GRE GER... 0 cc csvesccecesne 1.10 per yard 
SLATED CLOTH, 4 feet wide, one side..............2.ee00e a" * 
OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
oe es oo rrr re Tee 85.00 each 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, No. 12 wire, 14-inch mesh, green. .15 per square foot 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, No. 12 wire, 1%4-inch mesh, gal... .16 per square foot 


TEACHERS’ DESKS 


Be WED ic naxcks eee e $ 8.50 eee errr $10.75 
Bk MP wekadeinnskeac 12.00  & QTR Tee 15.50 
Wy Oe. weitvnedvadeds 15.50 a. ere ee 20.00 
No. 10% Roll Top ..... 24.00 
j BOOKCASES 
Wk: F Oi i dias Sciveee $12.00 No. 7-A Bechetaee ...66 00060 vase 15.00 
FLOOR OIL 
Barrel Lots (50 Gals.)......... $ .43 per gallon 
Half-Barrel Lots (30 Gals.).... .50 “ [ 
CEE Sidccesdeerscscdvecws 4.00 “ i 


‘ Remember these prices are delivered to your nearest railroad station in Virginia. 
‘ Place your orders early. We have large stock and can guarantee quick delivery of 
your goods. Every article for Schools and Colleges. 


| VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


. 2000-12 West Marshall St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P. O. Box 1177 
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SCHOOL DESKS 
OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
WINDOW SHADES 
SWEEPING POWDER 
FLOOR OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED CLOTH 
LIQUID SLATING 
LABORATORY DESKS 
BOOKCASES 
DICTIONARIES 

FILING CASES 

PORCH SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 

ERASERS 

GLOBES 

MAPS 


The Only Desk Factory The Southern Desk Co. 


in the South HICKORY, N. C. 

















State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
J. L. JarMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 


the professional courses. 
Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 


for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, gtamimar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work, 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor. of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 


courses. 
Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 


the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 











WHITTET @ SHEPPERSON, PRINTERS RICHMOND. VA. 








